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THE GIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Keligion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
eto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Txnus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen oumbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usacopy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”" 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fres Darty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Suciety, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2: The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4 Che Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5 Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, {or hunters and frontier 
men; &nameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c , 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, 
will receive prompt attention, 
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Yublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.--By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1,50 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 

Birth The Second Voming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All who wish to understand Binte Com: sisw—its constitu. 

Yonal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


N.Y. 


wwe 





‘SE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: and any of the, 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the argumeuts therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spixiT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
vival. orGaNIzATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a tru- 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue CircuLar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 





Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


above Publications may be sent by mai! to all parts | A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


of the country. 
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Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty ; but alone 
Because it leads and tends to farther sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours: 

But is hidden in her tender leaning 
Toward the summer's richer wealth of flowers. 


Dawn is fair, because her mists fade slowly 
Into day, which floods the world with light ; 
Twilight’s mystery is so sweet and holy, 
Just because it ends in starry night. 


Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper Life above ; 

Human love is sweeter when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love. 


Childhood's smiles unconscious graces borrow 
From strife that in a far-off future lies ; 

And angel glances vailed now by life’s sorrow, 
Draw our hearts to some beloved eyes. 


Leern the mystery of progression duly ; 
Do not call each glorious change decay ; 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God's gifts for incompleteness ; 
In that want their beauty lies; they roll 
Toward some infinite depth of love and sweetness 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul. 
[Adelaide Anne Proctor. 





Character of Carnal Benevo- 
lence. 


I see clearly that benevolence may be 
the most mischievous of all passions. In 
a proper organization of the passions, 
where LOVE OF THE TRUTH is the sover- 
eign, and benevolence is among the rest 
in loyal subordination to its sovereign, 
and guided by him, it is a glorious help- 
meet to all good. I propose to speak of 
benevolence as divorced from its head, 
and acting singly by itself; or if you 
please, as united to some passion other 
than love of the truth, as self-esteem or 
pride, which in a thousand cases is the 
actual state of things. But no matter 
whether benevolence does business on its 
own account, or in connection with some 
other passion ; if it is in a state of alien- 
ation from God, it is false benevolence, 
and will work mischief with a special 
amount of power. 

We have seen that there is an absolute 
necessity of clear discrimination and clas- 
sification of character. Our salvation 
and happiness depends upon our receiv- 
ing an education which shall fit us for 
companionship with God ; and that in- 
volves a course of systematic schooling. 
But a school is not successful which does 
not admit of classification of character 
according to attaiument and position. 
And false benevolence is the worst enemy 
of discrimination that can be brought in- 
to the field. If you look into your owu 
hearts, you will perceive that this is its 
worst tempter, and the greatest impedi- 
ment to truthful discrimination. 

And it is easy to see why. The dic- 
tate of benevolence is forgiveness, kind- 
ness of treatment of all alike, without 
regard to character. And benevolence in 
this independent stute, while seeking 
about for divine foundations, betakes it- 
self to texts such as these: ‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 


secute you ; that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven: for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.’ (Mat. 5:44,45.) There 
is the whole theotyy of benevolence. 
But the use it makes of this text, is a 
downright perversion of its meanings : 
for in the case of God, though he acts in 
a liberal, generous manner, yet his be- 
nevolence is subservient to his love of 
the truth. Observe, God notices the dis- 
tinction between the evil and the good, 
the just and the unjust, although for the 
time being he does good to all. But the 
benevolence that looks at that text only, 
would make out continually that there 
is no diff-rence—that all are alike. Not 
only is love of the truth back of benev- 
olence in God’s mind, keeping his eye 
clear, but the Bible is full of announce- 
ments, from beginning to end, that there 
is a time comiug in all cases, when God 
will not treat the righteous and wicked 
alike—a time coming when he will not 
send his sun and rain upon the evi) and 
unjust. This manifestation of Lenevo- 
lence is only a temporary thing. Now 
the benevolence which will take that text 
ina partial way, not recognizing God’s 
everlasting attention to the difference be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, and 
his ultimate practical recognition of the 
difference in their character, perpetrates 
an outrageous abuse. For if there is any 
thing that God values himself upon, it is 
for his fidelity to truthful discrimination 
between the righteous and the wicked ; 
and that not ouly as to his ultimate val- 
uation of them, but ir this world also, 
he treats them very differently. Some 
great yeveral blessings are common to 
both ; but if the Bible is true, God has 
made a great difference in his treatment 
of them in this world. In all suitable 
ways, there have been from the beginning, 
open and clear manifestations of his dis- 
crimination and taste. 

Look now at family government, and 
see what mischief benevolence may do 
there, if it is in conjunction with philo- 
progenitiveness instead of love of the 
truth. This universal benevolence would 
obliterate the distinction between good 
and evil, and put itself upon the ground 
of treating all alike. It would exclude 
classification and criticism. A family 
under that kind of influence wili be sure 
to grow up in pertect brutality of indul- 
gence. There is a continual thought and 
feeling of this kind: that it is cruel to 
tell people their faults, cruel to correct 
them of wrong, crue) to tell the truth, 
and cruel to lay bare diseases of the soul. 

We must not be small and narrow- 
minced on this subject, but leave room 
for God to act out his Spirit freely in us. 
We may reconcile all these things by a 
truthful organization of the passions. — 
Begin with love of the truth ; let that ie 
supreme. If it is supreme, and has con- 
trol of all the others, then benevolence will 
come in, and be far more magnanimous 
than the world’s universal philanthropy. 
If we follow God, and refuse to let any 





them that despitetully use you and per- 


passion seduce us from love of the truth, 
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our benevolence will in the end be more 
glorious, than if we allowed it to set up 
business on its own account. 

Paul's description of charity in the 
13th of lst Corinthians, stands in oppo- 
sition to what is commonly called benev- 
olence and philanthropy. He says, 
‘though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it prof- 
iteth me nothing.” The qualities enu- 
merated in that description are more of 
the subjective than of the active kind. 
They are home traits, and have but little 
to do with outward-bound missionary op- 
erations. ‘Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind ; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.’ 

I am willing to take up with the say- 
ing of the old deacon that is so much 
laughed at by the Universalists. The 
old deacon was expatiating in meeting 
against the doctrine of Universalism, and 
remarked that some people expected ev- 
ery body would be saved. ‘ But breth- 
ren,’ said he, ‘ we hope for better things!’ 
I agree with him in this sense: I hope 
‘for daylight, and a perfect discrimination 
between good and evil. But those who 
are full of this universal benevolence, do 
not hope for any discrimination. ‘They 
hope, and so far as they can, make them- 
selves believe that there will be none. 
They expect that things will go on as 
they do now in this world, that God will 
deal with them permanently in the way 
he does now, and that there will be no 
day of judgment, no separation of the 
righteous from the wicked. The deacon 
was right. ‘We, brethren, hope for bet- 
ter things.’ We hope not for the dam- 


i. e., made holy, may be traced, not toa 
regard for love of truth, and reasoning 
from known facts and analogies, and a 
fair rendering of the scriptures in regard 
to the manifestations of God’s character, 
but to this sickly benevolence ; and back 
of benevolence, to self-indulgence—to 
wishes and hopes that are generated in 
sin ; and still further back, toa repro- 
bate spirit, that can find no peace to it- 
self, except by a confounding of all dis- 
tinctions, and the setting up of willful 
hopes. It has nothing to do with love 
of truth. Let love of truth reign, and 
you can have peace in the midst of mis- 
eries. But let benevolence reign, and 
you will get into a quarrel with every 
thing around you, and with God for hav- 
ing made man, Every thing you see will 
provoke you against God. If love of the 
truth governs, you may be at peace, and 
say, These things are not for me to groan 
over, but to study upon.— Home-Talk, 
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The Basis of Fruitfulness. 








All our capability of serving God acceptably in 
any thing, depends on our being magnetic, Ii 
may be taken as a universal principle that our 
usefulness will be in proportion to our magnetic 
or electric state; that we are dead and barren 
except we are charged with vivacious life. It is 
true that we may be charged with life inwardly 
and yet be dead outwardly to a certain extent.— 
The soul may be in one state and the Lody in 
another. But still there is action and reaction 
between the two, and there is a constant tenden- 
cy toward the identification of them. Paul evi- 
dently considered it a matter of great consequence 
that our bodies should be holy and acceptable unto 
God—temples of the Spirit. Our whole body, soul 
and spirit should be charged with magnetic life. 

Now what precisely is it to be magnetic? It 
is to be porous, so 48 to admit of the infusion of 
the life of God. The state that is glowing with 
life. isone in which there is a combination through- 


nation of any, but for the salvation of|out between ‘<od’s life and our life. This im- 


some ; and there can be no salvation for | Plies receptivity. 
of heart. Hearts are spoken of as hard, unbeliev- 


any body, with their doctrine; universal 


It is what is meant by softness 


salvation is in fact, universal damnation. 

In order to put the thing to a thorough 
test, we must analyze the idea of salva- 
tion, and find out what Universalists 
mean. They say that all flesh is to be 
saved, Let us inquire, then, What is 
salvation ? Is it not holiness ? 
what is holiness ? It is discrimination— 
a clear perception of and discrimination 
between good and evil. 
this take place without a day of judgment, 
as an expression on the part of God of 
his abhorence of evil ? It certainly can 
come in no other way. 
men te be saved, you still want a day of 
judgment. It only remains as a question 
of fact, whether all men will bear peace- 
ably God’s hatred of evil as it will be ex- 
pressed in the broad daylight of judgment, 
when clear discrimination comes between 
the good and the evil, the just and the un- 
just. It would be a matter of great rejoic- 
ing if all would fall in with God’s abhor- 
rence of evil ; but there is no evidence in 
the Bible, or in human nature, inanaloyy, 
or in philosophy, that we see, which 
shows that this will be the case ; and 
hence there is no evidence that all will 
be saved—that at last there will be no 
distinction in the destiny of the good 
On the contrary, all evi- 


and the evil. 


dence ir against that supposition. 
The idea that all men will be saved, 


But how can 


If you want all 


ing, &c., which means that they are compact— 
that cohesion exists between their particles so 
that there is no room for another life to come in 
and combine with their life. Cohesion in chem- 
istry is opposed to the attraction of composition 
or chemical attraction. In order that chemical at- 
traction may take place it is necessary to break 
up the attraction of cohesion. The attraction of 
the same particles to each other 18 like egotism. 
It is chemical attraction, i., e., the breaking up of 
cohesive attraction, and the admittance of other 
particles into the combination, that makes us 
magnetic—charges us with love and life and so 
renders us fruitful. 





The Liabilities of the South. 





During the past week the country was startled 
by the report, which flew on the wings cf light- 
ning from Maine to Texas, of an insurrection at 
Harper’s Ferry in Virgima. Though it turned 
out to be a meager affair, got up by some twenty- 
two men, and was soon put down, and its leader 
imprisoned, yet for a short time it puta large 
portion of the south in a state of consternation. 
And if no further results of a serious character 
proceed from it, it has served to lift the veil from 
the slaveholders’ dominions, and show the innate 
weakness and the terrible insecurity of the social 
and political superstructure which is built upon a 
basis of wrong and outrage. In the words of the 
Evening Post, 


‘*No one can think of the possible results of sn 
outbreak of this kind, should it become general. 


strike for their emancipation. It has been im- 
possible to keep them in entire ignorance of the 
blessings of freedom, and of the possibility of at- 
taining it by force of arms; the fugitive slaves of 
the North have found means of com.oumcating 
with their old comrades; the abolitionists have 
spoken to them by pictures, if not by language; 
democratic orators have told them falsely that 
the entire North was engaged in a crusade against 
the South for the sake of the slaves: and as ser- 
vants in the cities they have heard the talk of the 
parlor and the bar-rooms, and in innumerable 
oler ways have been made to think and to desire. 
When the hour comes, therefore, they will not be 
found either so incapable or so docile as the slave- 
holders seem to suppose. 

“ But what a condition of society is that in 
which one-half the population constantly menaces 
the other half with civil war and murder—in 
which the leading classes go tu sleep every night, 
carelessly, it may be, over the crater of a volcano 
—and in which the dangers do not lessen, as in 
other societies, with time, but grow with its 
growth until an explosion becomes as inevitable 
as the irruptions of Etna or Vesuvius! What 
a cundition of society, to be extended over the 
virgin territories of the West, the seat of our 
future empire, and for which politicians should 
clamor and sear their conscience and desperadoes 
should fight! 

** How insane the policy which would recruit and 
extend this form of social existence, even while 
it is becoming unmanagable as it is! Open the 
gates to the slave trade, cry to the southerners, 
who are as great fanatics as Brown; tap the co- 
pious resources of Africa, let new millions of 
blacks be added to the enormous number that 
now cultivate our fields, let the alarming dispro- 
portion between them and the whites be increas- 
ed; it is a blessed institution, and we cannot 
have too much of it! But while they speak 
the tocsin suunds, the blacks are in arms, their 
houses are in flames, their wives and children 
driven into exile or killed, and 2 furious servile 
war stretches its horrors over years. That is 
the blessed institution you ask us to foster, and 
spread, and worship, and for the sake of which 
you even shout your impotent threats against the 
grand editice of the Union !” 


Whether these terrible possibilities of the slave 
system will ever be actualized, is, of course, a 
question which only the future can answer.— 
There are those who believe the system can only 
come to an end through bloodshed and the dire 
calamities of civil war. And the reprobate spirit 
that reigns and grows rampant at the south, whose 
arguments are the revolver and the dagger, would 
seen to involve such a consummation. But we 
hope for better things. We hope that the ad- 
vance of truth and civilization, will forestall such 
a result. The slave system is a doomed system; 
it cannot live; it will come to an end and nune 
shall help it. And if the whites of the south 
were wise in their generation, instead of extend- 
ing its area, and aggravating its cunditions by re- 
opening the slave trade with all its horrors and 
diabolism, they would hasten to prepare the way 
for its peaceful extinction.—T. L. P. 





ae The Right Word in the Right Place:” 
This is another of the valuable series of Hand 
Books published by Messrs. Fowler and Wells 
of New Yors. it contains a Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms, a Dictionary of Technical ‘Terms, a list of 
Abbreviations, a collection of Foreign Phrases, 
a chapter on Punctuation, Hints on writing for 
the Press, &c. It is just such a book as every 
one who writes, or talks, or reads, should have 
always at hand. It is sent by mail un receipt of 
the price, fifty cents. Our thanks are due the 
publishers for the copy on our table. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Insurrection ai Marper’s Ferry, 

The mostexciting event that has lately occurred 
in our country—with accounts of which the news- 
papers of the last week have been teeming—was 
the insurrection which broke out at Harper's Fer- 
ry, Va., on Sunday che 16th inst. Great alarm 
spread rapidly through all the region, especially 
in Virginia and Maryland, and many exaggerated 
reports and rumors were circulated. It was sta- 
ted at first that a large budy of negroes, headed 
by 250 whites, were in arms, that they had pos- 
session of the town, had seized the Government 
Arsenal, and were arresting and making prisoners 
of all they could take of those who arrived. It turns 
out, however, that the party of insurgents origin- 
ally consisted of only twenty-two persons, five of 
whom were negroes. From the most reliable 
sources, we gather the following particulars of 
the affair: 





without shaddering, without calling up to his 
imagination the most terrible scenes of incendia- | 
rism, carnage and rape. In nearly all the sonth- 

ern states the negroes greatly preponderate in 

number; many of them, it is true, are too ignorant | 
and stupid to take any effective part in an insur- | 
rection, others, too, are profoundly attached to 








their masters or their families: but these except- 
ed, there are yet thousands able and willing to 


The leader of this rash, if it be not more pro- 
perly termed insane, undertaking, was John 
Brown, known as old Ossawatamie Brown, who, 
as Captain of a band of rangers, became so con- 
spicuous in the time of the Kansas troubles, by 
his bold exploits against the Border Ruffians and 


Having suffered great personal wrongs at the 
hands of the emissaries of the slave power, in 
the murder of one or two of his sons and the de- 
struction of his property during the raids from 
Missouri upon the free-state settlers, he was, it 
would seem, driven to desperation, and devoted 
himself in revenge, to a personal war upon the 
institution of slavery. The last that was public- 
ly heard of him at the West was, that he was 
conducting a company of fugitive blacks from 
Missouri through Iowa into Canada. It now ap- 
pears that, for the last year, he has been living 
near Harper’s Ferry with two sons, under an as- 
sumed name, where he had collected arms and 
ammunition, and had plotted a general revo!t of 
the slaves. On Sunday night, the 16th, he 
marched with his little army—twenty-two in all— 
into Harper’s Ferry, took pussession of the U. 8S. 
armory, placed sentries at the railroad bridge and 
at the street corners, stopped the railroad trains, 
cut the telegraph wires leading out of the place, 
and held the town till Monday afternoon, when 
several Virginia companies entered the place and 
drove Brown and his party into an engine house 
within the armory inclosure. This building 
was held by the insurrectionists, who had two 
or three of the citizens as prisoners, until Tues- 
day morning, when it was stormed and taken by 
Col. Lee and a party of U. S. Marines, after a 
sharp resistance in which its defenders were 
nearly all killed or mortally wounded. Old 
Brown was severely, at first supposed to be mor- 
tally wounded, but it is now thought he will 
recover. Of the origimal twenty-two,  fif- 
teen were killed, two mortally wounded, and two 
unhurt. The other three, one of whom was a 
Capt. Cook, left Harper’s Ferry on Monday morn- 
ing, and pushed northward, zuiding a number of 
fugitive slaves through Maryland. There were 
theretore only five prisoners in the hands of the 
Virginia authorities, viz., Brown and two others. 
wounded, and two unhurt. Six of the citizens 
were killed, andone marme. None of the persons 
held by Brown as prisvners in the armory build- 
ing were hurt. The captors of Brown seem 
much impressed with his bravery and honesty, 
and there is no reason to doubt his statement 
that there were none connected with his scheme 
besides the 22 men actually engaged in it, though 
it is stated that he says he has contemplated this 
movement since 1856. His object was to liber- 
ate the slaves, who, he calculated, would join in 
great nnmbers to aid his enterprize for gaining 
their freedom. 





Facts and Tonics. 


...-The Atlantic Monthly has been purchased 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields of Boston, who will 
continue to be its publishers. 

....[t is stated that M. Berchold, of Paris, 
has succeeded in engraving on zinc plates by the 
action of light alone, and bis plates can be printed 
from as easily as wood-cuts. 

..-- The election which took place in Kansas 
on the 4th of the present month, on the question 
of the acceptance or rejection of the Wyandotte 
(Free-State) Constitution, resulted in a majority 
of 4,000 in favor of its adoption. 

....'he introduction of camels into the South- 
western States and Territories, promises to be cf 
great advantage. Superintendent Beale writes 
from Fort Tejon, California, of their great value 
in the public service in the West. He tested the 
comparative value of mules and camels as pack 
animals, and experiment proved beyond all ques- 
tion the great superiority of the camel, both as 
regards speed and amount of burden. He finds 
no difficulty in rearing camels, 

...-The great problem of the source of the 
Nile, which has occupied the attention of the 
world for so many ages, may now, it is stated, 
be considered as definitely solved. Capt. Speke. 
who has just returned to England from an exten- 
ded tour in Ventral Africa, in company with Capt. 
Burton, discovered a lake, called by the natives 
Nyanza, but by the Arabs Ukerewe, which ap- 
pears to be the great reservoir of the Nile. It 
extends from 2 deg. 30 min. south, tu 3 deg. 30 
min, north latitude, lying across the equator in 
east longitude, 33 deg. Its waters are the drain- 
age of numerous hills which surround it on 
almost every side. The new lake washes out the 
Mountains of the Moon as at present existing in 
our atlases. An expedition has been formed ‘n 
Bombay for the purpose of continuing and com- 
pleting the discoveries of Captains Burton and 
Speke. It is to set out in November, and will 
attempt a thorough exploration of the great lake 
region which is now known to contain the source 





in defense of the Free State settlers in Kansas.— 


of the Nile. 
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ous and large this year, At the present time 
there are eleven groups of spots visible, two of 
which have just made their appearance on the 
western edge. A very large spot has been recent- 
ly observed nearly in the center, embracing 
central black spot and a still larger penumbral 
region. It is said to be undergoing daily remark- 
able changes.— Evening Post. 

...-The golden images taken from the Indian 
graves of Chiriqui, Central America, are of some 
value as works of art. They are at least of as 
high an order as the Egyptian antiquities, and 
only a firmly established religion and state of 
society could have produced them. But their 
chief interest lies in the undoubted counection 
they disclose with the oriental world. There is 
among them the golden fish amulet, typical of 
generation in all the eastern countries, and adopted 
by early Christians to symbolize Uhrist ; hence 
the gilded fishes placed as vanes upon church 
spires. There are also images of the ancient Cupid, 
from which Baal Peor and Baal Moloch were 
derived, pot bellied and used for a bell. There 
is also the double dragon headed figure, with one 
head on its tail, which occurs m Chinese orna- 
ments, and which is perfectly Chinese in its gen- 
eral appearance. These and others of the curious 
relics from Chiriqui affurd to us convincing proof 
that orientals once had intercourse with Mexico, 
und that the refigion which they brought here 
was modified by something like Chinese fluence. 
—Springfield Republican. 

....In ten years ending with 1858, not less 
than thirteen Atlautic steamers were lost, with 
three thousand persuns; or a loss of about one 
passenger in every hundred carried, Surely, there 
is sufficient reason for adopting every precaution 
by which the safety of steaim-ship passengers can 
be enhanced, he chief requisitions for every 
first-class Atlantic passenger steamer are, security 
from fire, thorough discipline, and plank or tim- 
ber bulk-heads, made water-tight and pruperly 
strengthened, creating several separate compart- 
ments, apy one of which shall have sufficient 
buoyancy to sustain the whole ship in case the 
others are broken.—Indepenilent. 

.... Intelligence from Dr. Livingstone has 
been received to the beginning of June. He had 
got far up the Zambesi river. He finds it well 
suited to navigation for a great distance, and the 
country on its banks fit for colonization. A fresh 
water lake, larger than the shoal, brackish wa- 
ters of the Ngami, has also been discovered.— 
The expedition seems to have been attended thus 
far with the utmost success. 


‘The Idylls of the King.’ 





We like poetry, and liking poetry we like Ten- 
nyson. Not that we like all that he has written. 
But he has a wonderful mastery of song—of the 
subtile mystery of clothing thought and fancy 
and sentiment in that graceful and sweet melody 
of language that falls hke acharm on the ear— 
which is worthy of study. In this respect he is 
perhaps without an rival among living poets. The 
Edinburg Review says of him, that * others have 
equaled or excelled him in other respects, but we 
look in vain among his modern rivals for any who 
ean compete with him in the power of saying 
beautifully the thing he has to say ; and this not 
only in single sentences and passages, but for page 
after page, and poem after poem, without flagging, 
and apparently without effort.’ This is a noble gift 
—that of saying things beautifully. It isa common 
axiom that anytbing that is worth saying at all 
is worth saying well, and to say a thing well it 
should be said beautifully. And beauty of ex- 
pression is not in mere prettiness of language nor 
ornate and elaborate splendor of diction; it is in 
unimpeachable truthfullness, simplicity and natural 
melody. 

In the ‘Idylls of the King,” Mr. Tennyson has 
given a version of several of the legends that have 
come down tous concerning the British king Ar- 
thur whose reign and exploits occurred in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. Of his life and deeds 
there is only traditional and legendary histury.— 
Among other things he is said to have formed an 
order of knights, called the Knights of the Round 
Table, so named from their eating ata round table, 
by which distinction of rank was avoided. From 
the old legends of the King and his court and 
Knights of ‘ Table Round,’ Tennyson has gathered 
the material for his poetic creations. The Edin- 
burg Review makes the following remark, con- 
cerning the ‘Idylls’ which will serve to help our 
readers to a correct estimate of the legends: 


“Far from being pictures of common life, they 
belong entirely to that faéry land where every- 
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thing is strange and impossible, and where the 
imagination disguises every object in fantastic 
shapes. If human nature approached these revels 
in its ordinary garb, on the instant the spell 
would be broken and the illusion vanish. To try 
them by any other test would be unjust to Mr. 
Tennyson himself, but hy adopting this fragmen- 
tary treatment, he has attempted to solve the 
difficulty which has hitherto deterred our poets 
from dealing with une of the most striking of our 
national subjects. The disproportion and inco- 
herence of the materials among themselves were 
fatal t» their fitness for a single epic; and the 
critical conditions which, until lately, connected 
epic character with epic magnitude, have pre- 
vented our poets from treating separately what 
are, in fact, separate, although mutually related, 
subjects. There were also other difficulties in 
the way of the modern rendering of the legends 
of the Round Table. There is scarcely one of 
them which does not turn upon some outrageous 
violation of modern manners and morals, and 
which dves not contain innumerable improbabil- 
ties and impossibilities in its necessary sequence 
of events. These impediments Mr. Tennyson 
has overcome in the only possible way, namely, 
by accepting them as we accept the extravagan- 
cer of classical mythology. He has treated the 
legends as so many fairy tales, concerning the 
probability and propriety of the details of which 
it would be absurd to dispute, the total absence 
of circumstantial verisimilitude constituting the 
sufficient correction, from an artistic point of 
view, of their otherwise objectionable representa- 
tions of humanity. We do not see how the poet 
could have done otherwise, without destroying 
the whule costume and individuality of his 
theme. 

“These Idylls being thus, as far as regards iaci- 
dent and character, as nearly as possible repro- 
ductions of the letter or spirit of the Arthurian 
legends, there is little to be said of them, except 
with reference to the style in which they have 
been reproduced, In the history of the English 
language these poems will occupy a remarkable 
place as examples of vigorous, unaffected, and al- 
most unmixed Saxon, written at a time in which 
all the ordinary walks of literature are becoming 
rapidly vulgarised with bastard Latinity. We 
think we can safely say, that since the definitive 
formation of the English language, no poetry 
has been written with so small an admixture of 
Latin as the Idylls of the King ; and, what will 
sound still stranger to the ears of those who have 
been in the habit of regarding che Latin element 
as essential to the majesty of poetry in our tongue, 
that no language has surpassed in epic dignity 
the English vi these poems.” 

To give our readers a pleasant variety, and a 
taste of the rich Saxon vigor of Mr Tennyson’s 
verse we will copy in the present and several 
future numbers of the Circular, the first of the 
‘Idylls, trusting that it will prove as useful io 
the way of enjoyment as would dry matter of fact. 


—T. L. P. 
Enid. 

The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court, 
A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of that great order of the Table Round, 
Had wedded Euid, Yniol’s only child, 
And loved her as he loved the light of Heaven. 
And as the light of Heaven varies, now 
At sunrise, now at sunset, now by night 
With moon and trembling stars, so loved Geraint 
To make her beauty vary day by day, 
In crimsons and in purples and in gems. 
And Enid, but to please her husband’s eye, 
Who first had found and loved her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendor ; and the Queen herself, 
Grateful to Prince Geraint for service done, 
Loved her, and often with ber own white hands 
Arrayed and decked her, as the !oveliest, 
Next after her own self, in all the court. 
And Enid loved the Queen, and with true heart 
Adored her, as the stateliest and the best 
And loveliest of all women upon earth. 
And seeing them so tender and so close, 
Long in their common love rejoiced Geraint. 
But when a rumor rose about the Queen, 
Touching her guilty love for Lancelot, 
Though yet there lived no proof, nor yet was heard 
The world’s lond whisper breaking into storm, 
Not less Geraint believed it; and there fell 
A horror on him, lest his gentle wife. 
Through that great tenderness for Guinevere, 
Had suffered or should suffer any taint 
In nature: wherefore going to the king, 
Ile made this pretext, that his princedom lay 
Close on the borders of a teritory, 
Wherein were bandit earls, and caitiff knights, 
Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 
Of justice, and whutever loathes a law: 
And therefore, till the king himself should please 
To cleanse this common sewer of all his realm, 
He craved a fair permission to depart, 
And there defend his marches ; and the king 
Mused for a little on his plea. but, last, 
Allowing it, the prince and Enid rode, 
And fifty Knights rode with them, to the shores 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land ; 
Where, thinking, that if ever yet was wife 
True to her Lord, mine shall be so to me, 
He compassed her with sweet observances 
And worship, never leaying her, and grew 
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Forgetfu) of his promise to the King, 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name, 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares. 

And this forgetfulness was hateful to her. 
And by and by the people, when they met 

In twos and threes, or fuller companies, 
Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 

As of a prince whose manhood was all gone, 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 

And this she gathered from the people’s eyes : 
This too the women who attired her head, 

To please her, dwelling on his boundless love, 
Told Enid, and they saddened her the more : 
And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 
But could not out of bashful delicacy ; 

While he that watched her sadden, was the more 
Suspicious, that her nature had a taint. 


At last, it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat through the blindless casement of the room, 
And heated the strong warrior in his dreams ; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 

And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As siopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And Enid woke and sat beside the couch, 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 
Was ever man so grandly made as he? 
Then, like a shadow, past the people’s talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 

Across her mind, and towing over him, 

Low to her own heart piteously she said : 


**O noble breast and all-puissant arms, 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone ? 
I am the cause because I dare not speak 
And tell him what I think, and what they say. 
And yet I hate that he should linger here ; 
I cannot love my lord and not his name. 
Far liever had I gird his harness on him, 
And ride with him to battle and stand by, 
And watch his mightful hand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrongers of the world. 
Far better were I laid in the dark earth, 
Not hearing any more his noble voice, 
Not to be folded more in these dear arms, 
And darkened from the high light in his eyes, 
Than that my lord through me should suffer shame. 
Am I so bold, and could I so stand by, 
And see my dear lord wounded in the strife, 
Or may be pierced to death before mine eyes, 
And yet not dare to tell him what I think, 
And how men slur him, saying all his force 
Is melted into mere effeminacy ? 
O me, I fear that I am no true wife.” 


Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 
And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 
And these awoke him, and by great mischance 
He heard but fragments of her later words, 
And that she feared she was not a true wife. 
And then he thought, ‘‘ In spite of all my care, 
For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains, 
She is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur’s nall.” 
Then though he loved and reverenced her too much 
To dream she could be guilty of foul act, 
Right through his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 
At this he snatched his great limbs from the bed, 
And shook his drowsy squire awake and cried, 
‘* My charger and her palfrey,” then to her : 
«¢T will ride forth into the wilderness ; 
For though it seems my spurs are yet to win, 
I have not fallen so low as some would wish. 
And you, put on your worst and meanest dress 
And ride with me.” And Enid asked, amazed, 
‘If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.” 
But he, ‘I charge you, ask not, but obey.” 
Then she bethought her of a faded silk, 
A faded mantle and a faded veil, 
And moving toward a cedarn cabinet, 
Wherein she kept them folded reverently 
With sprigs of summer laid between the folds, 
She took them, and arrayed herself therein, 
Remembering when first he came on her 
Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it, 
And all her foolish fears about the dress, 
And all his journey to her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 


For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 
There on a day, he sitting high in hall, 
Before him came a forester of Dean, 
Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller than all his fellows, milky-white, 
First seen that day : these things he told the king 
Then the good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 
And when the Queen petitioned for his leave 
To see the hunt, allowed it easily. 
So with the morning all the court were gone. 





But Guinevere lay late into the morn, 
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Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 
For Lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt ; 

But rose at last, a single maiden with her, 

Took horse, and forded Usk, and gained the wood : 

There, on a little knoll beside it, stayed 
Waiting to hear the hounds; but heard instead 
A sudden sound of hoofs, for Prince Geraint, 
Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress, 

Nor weapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 

Came quickly flashing through the shallow ford 
Behind them, and so galloped up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 

There swung an apple of the purest gold. 

Swayed round about him, as he gallopped up 
To join them, glancing like a dragon-fly 
In summer suits and silks of holiday. 

Low bowed the tributary Prince, and she, 
Sweetly and statelily, and with all grace 
Of womanhood and queenhood, answered him : 
‘* Late, late, Sir Prince,” she said, later than we 
** Yea, noble Queen,” he answered, *‘ and so late 
That I but come like you to see the hunt, 
Not join it.” Therefore wait with me, * she said : 
‘* For on this little knoll, if anywhere, 
There is good chance that we shall hear the hounds: 
Here often they break covert at our feet.” 

And while they listened for the distant hunt, 
Aud chiefly for the baying of Cavall, 
King Arthur's hound of deepest mouth, there rode 
Full slowly by a knight, lady, and dwarf; 
Whereof the dwarf lagged latest, and the knight 
T{ad visor up, and showed a youthful face, 
Imperious, and of haughtiest lineaments. 
And Guinevere, not mindful of his face 
In the king’s hall. desired his name, and sent 
Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf; 
Who being vicious, old and irritable, 
And doubling all his master’s vice of pride, 
Made answer sharply that she should not know. 
** Then will I ask it of himself,” she said. 

“Nay, by my faith, thou shalt not,” cried the dwarf; 
* Thou art not worthy ev’n to speak of him ;” 
And when she put her horse toward the knight, 
Struck at her with his whip, and she returned 
Indignant to the Queen; at which Geraint 
Exclaimed, ‘Surely I will learn the name,” 
Made sharply to the dwarf, and asked it of him. 
Who answered as before; and when the Prince 
Had put his horse in motion toward the knight, 
Struck at him with his whip and cut his cheek. 
The Prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf, 
Dyeing it; and his quick, instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him: 

But he, from his exceeding manfulness 

And pure nobility of temperament, 

Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, refrained 
From ev'n a word, and so returning said : 


‘*T will avenge this insult. noble Queen, 
Done in your maiden’s person to yourself : 
And I will track this vermin to their earths: 
For though I ride unarmed, I do not doubt 
To find, at some place I shall come at, arms 
On loan, or else for pledge; and, being found, 
Then will I fight him, and will break his pride, 
And on the third day will again be here, 

So that I be not fallen in fight. Farewell.” 


‘* Farewell, fair Prince,” answered the stately 
‘‘Be prosperous in this journey, asin all; [Queen. 
And may you light on all things that you love, 
And live to wed with her whom first you love : 
But ere you wed with any, bring your bride, 
And I, were she the daughter of a king, 

Yea, though she were a beggar from the hedge, 
Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun.” 


To be continued. 


Table-Talk by J.H. N. No. 31. 


It is our duty to steadily deny that the 
devil has any right to interfere between 
us and God’s creation, and faithfully ad- 
here to the principle, ‘that every crea- 
ture of God is good, and nothing tu be 
refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving ; for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.” ‘(1 Tim. 4:4, 5.)— 
This principle extends to all things, to 
things poisonous as well as healthy.— 
Chris: says of those who believe on him, 
‘If they drink any deadly thing, it shal! 
not hurt them.’ Mark (16: 18.) 

If persons receive injury from food, 
the evil is not attributable to the food 
itself, but to satanic agency. When 
people eat and drink unworthily, ‘ not 
discerning the Lord’s body,’ they attract 
a poisonous influence from the evil one. 
The food has nothing to do in the matter. 
except to play the part of an externa! 
occasion. But it is the policy of Satan 
in such cases, to divert attention from 
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the real cause of the mischief, (his own 
intermeddling spirit,) and-direct it to the 
apparent cause, and make it seem that 
the food is injurious. Who will submit 
to this imposition ? Let us break it up, 
and realize our right to enjoy God in the 
bounties of creation. 

The apparent connection between food 
and disease is in all cases a sham : the 
real difficulty is a spiritual one. To be 
sure, food may be taken in an injudicious 
manner, and in improper quantities ; but 
what is the cause of this injudiciousness ? 
It is nothing more or less than the same 
evil spirit that would make a quarrel be- 
tween us and food, and so produce sick- 
ness in any circumstances. 

Let all satanic influences stand back, 
and let the spirit of Christ and heaven 
surround and pervade our food ; and then 
see what will be the results of eating and 
drinking. Wecannot begin to work at 
the business of eating and drinking art- 
istically, until the ground is cleared of 
all disturbing and obstructing influences. 
When this is done, we can easily advance 
to any degree of refinement, and artistic 
skill. So we will work away at the fenn- 
dations, remove obstructions, &c., and in 
the mean time make the best music we 
can ; but let no one rest satisfied, till he 
realizes that in eating and drinking he 
is making harmonious music with the 
- great choir of the New Jerusalem ! 





Gentleness. 


Gentleness is not a separate and distinct quality, 
but only a mode of strength. It is the method in 
which strength comes itself. Softness and tender- 
ness from want of strength, is weakness—not gen- 
tleness. And nothing can be less influential than 
the kindness of imbecility. That kind of gentle- 
ness which springs from weakness increases as 
things go toward zerv. And as nothing can do 
nothing. nothing is the gentlest of al] things in that 
way of looking at it. 

Gentleness, is not, then, simple imbecility, weak- 
ness, the mere absence of rude vigor. It is the 
softness and tenderness of vigor and great power.—— 
It is sweet in the degree in which it is the attribute 
of power, or the fruit of it; and in the degree in 
which it springs from authority and dignity. The 
greater the capacity, of the being for mischief, or 
for effects of any kind, the greater will be the mar- 
vel and the delicacy of gentleness. In a woman we 
expect gentleness. In her we are shocked by its 
absence, rather than surprised by its presence.— 
But in a warrior we scarcely expect it; and, there- 
fore, it creates admiration, that it does not coming 
from woman. It is wonderful, too, in proportion to 
the provocation to contrary feelings. 

That beauty should beget admiration, that good- 
ness should attract benignity, that purity should 
find the face of God reflected from its tranquil sur- 
face, as the sun from still and silent lakes, does not 
surprise. But that all rude, and vulgar, and hate- 
ful things, should find themselves, at one time or 
another, the subjects of a true and divine gentle 
ness—this is surprising. 

Gentleness, likewise, is wonderful in proportion 
to the moral sensibility and discriminating purity 
of the mind which exercises it. Divine moral in- 
difference would extract all merit and efficacy from 
goodness and gentleness. If God were gentle to 
sinful men, simply because he cared nothing for 
moral character, and because it was easier to him- 
self, gentleness would then be rather a quality of 
indolence and selfishness, and would neither pro- 
duce surprise nor admirstion. Gentleness spring- 
ing from easy good-nature, which will not take the 
trouble to vindicate justice and right, will not com- 
mand even respect.——Beecher. 





The Last Hours of Aaron and 
Moses. 


Although the time of the deaths of Aaron 
and Moses was hastered by God’s displeasure, 
we have not, it seems to me, the slightest war- 
rant for concluding that the manner of their 
deaths was intended to be grievous or dishou- 
orable to them. Far from this: it cannot, I 
think, be doubted that in the denial of the 
permission to enter the Promised Land, the 
whole punishment of their sins was included ; 
and that as far as regarded the manner of their 
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and with full purpose of ennobling the close of 
their service upon the earth. It might have 
seemed to us more honorable that both should 
have been permitted to die beneath the sha- 
dow of the Tabernacle, the congregation of 
Israel watching by their side ; and all whom 
they loved gathered together to receive the 
last message from the lips of the meek lawgiver, 
and the last blessing from the prayer of the an- 
ointed priest. But it was not thus that they 
were permitted to die. Try to realize that go- 
ing forth of Aaron from the midst of the congre- 
gation. He who had so often done sacrifice for 
their sins, going forth now to offer up his own 
spirit. He who had stood among them, between 
the dead and the living, and had seen the eyes of 
all that great multitude turned to him, that by 
his intercession their breath might yet be 
drawn a moment more, going forth now to 
meet the Angel of Death face to face, and de- 
liver himself into his hand. Try if you ean- 
not walk, in thought, with those two brothers, 
and the son, as they passed the outmost tents 
of Israel, and turned, while yet the dew lay 
round about the camp, towards the slopes of 
Mount Hor ; talking together for the last time, 
as step by step, they felt the steeper rising of 
the rocks, and hour after hour, beneath the 
ascending sun, the horizon grew broader as 
they climbed, and all the folded hills of Idu- 
mea, one by one subdued, showed amidst their 
hollows in the haze of noon, the windings of 
that long desert journey, now at last to close. 
But who shall enter into the thoughts o. the 
High Priest, as his eye followed those paths of 
ancient pilgrimage; and, through the silence 
of the arid and endless hills, stretching even 
to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole history of 
those forty years was unfolded before him, and 
the mystery of his own ministries revealed to 
him ; and that other Holy of Holies, of which 
the mountain peaks were the altars, and the 
mountain clouds the veil, the firmament of bis 
Father’s dwelling, opened to him still more 
brightiy and infimtely as he drew nearer his 
death ; until at last, on the shadeless summit 
—from him ou whom sin was to be laid no 
more—from him, on whose heart the names of 
sinful nations were to press their graven fire 
no longer—the brother and the son took 
breastplate and ephod, and left him to his rest. 

There is indeed a secretness in this calm 
faith and deep restraint of sorrow, into which 
it is difficult for us to enter ; but the death of 
Moses himself is more easily to be conceived, 
and had in it circumstances still more touching, 
as far as regards the i:fluence of the external 
scene. For forty years Moses had not been 
alone. The care and burden of all the peo- 
ple, the weight of their woe, and guilt, and 
death. bad been upov him continually. The 
multitude had been laid upon him as if he had 
conceived them; their tears had been his 
meat, night and day, until he felt as if God 
had withdrawn His tavor from him, and he 
had prayed that he might be slain, and not see 
his wretchedness. And now, at last, the com- 
mand came, ‘ Get thee up into this mountain ’ 
The weary hands that had been so long stayed 
up against the enemies of [sracl, might lean 
again upon the shepherd’s staff, and fold them- 
selves for the shepherd’s prayer—tor the shep- 
herd’s slumber. Not strange to his feet, 
though forty years unknown, the roughness of 
the , oe mountain-path, as he climbed from 
ledge to ledge of Abarim ; not strange to his 
aged eyes the scattered clusters of the moun- 
tain herbage, and the broken shadows of the 
cliffs, indented far across the silence of unin- 
habited ravines ; scenes such as those among 
vhich, with none. as now, beside him but God, 
he had led his flocks so often; aud which he 
had left, how painfully! taking upon him the 
appointed power, to make of the fenced city 
a wilderness, and to fil) the desert with songs 
of deliverance. It was not to embitter the 
last days of bis life that God restored to him, 
for a day, the beloved solitudes he had lost ; 
and breathed the peace of the perpetual hills 
around him, and cast the world in which he 
had labored and sinned far beneath his feet, in 
that mist of dying blue ; all sin, all wander- 
ing, soon to be forgotten for ever; the Dead 
Sea—a type of God’s anger understood by 
him, of all men, most clearly, who bad seen 
the earth open her mouth, and the sea his 
depth, to overwhelm the companies of those 
who contended with bis Master—laid waveless 
beneath him; and beyond it, the fair hills of 
Judea, and the soft plains and banks of Jor- 
dan, purple in the evening light as with the 
blood of redemption, and fading in their dis- 
taut fullness into mysteries of promise and of 
love. ‘There, with his uuabsted strength, his 
undimmed glance, lying down upon the utmost 
rocks, with angels waiting near to contend for 
the spoils of his spirit, he put off his earthly 
armor. We do deep reverence to his compau- 
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deaths, it must have been appointed for them|down from heaven; but was his death less 
by their Master in all tenderness and love ;' noble, whom bis Lord Himself buried iu the 
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vales of Moab, keeping, in the secrets of the 
eternal counsels, the knowledge of a sepul- 
chre, from which he was to be called, in the 
fullness of time, to talk with that Lord upon 
Hermon, of the death that He should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem ?>— Ruskin. 





Grain and Fruit in California. 





California is still a young State, whose in- 
dustry and enterprise are largely devoted to 
Mining ; yet she grows the bread of her Half 
a Million well-fed inhabitants on less than a 
fortieth part of her arable soil, and will this 

ear have some to spare. I am confident her 
heat-crop of 1859 is over Four Millions of 
bushels, and I think it exceeds twenty-five 
bushels for each acre sown. To-day, its price 
in San Francisco is below a dollar per bushel, 
and it is not likely to rise very soon. Though 
grown, harvested and threshed by the help of 
labor which costs ber farmers from thirty to 
forty dollars per month, besi'le board, it is still 
mainly grown at a profit; and so of a very 
large breadth of Barley, grown here instead of 
Oats as food for working horses and cattle.— 
Though Wheat is probably the fullest, I judge 
that Barley is the surest of any grain-crop 
grown in the State. It has never failed to 
any serious extent. 

Indian Corn is not extensively grown ; only 
the Russian River and ove or two other small 
valleys are generally supposed to be well 
adapted to it. And yet, [ never saw larger or 
better corn growing than stands to-day right 
here on the Yuba—not a few acres merely, but 
hundreds of acres in a body. I judge that 
nearly all the intervales throughout the State 
would produce good corn, if well treated. — 
On the bill sides, irrigation may be necessary, 
but notin the valleys. None has been resorted 
to here, yet the yield of shelled grain will 
range between 75 aud 100 bushels per acre. 
And this is no solitary instance. Back of 
Oakland, across the Bay from San Francisco, 
Mr. Hobart, a good farmer from Massachusetts 
showed me acres of heavy Corn which he 
planted last May, after the rains had ceased 
and the dry season fairly set in, since which 
uo hoe oor plow had been put into the field ; 
yet the soil remains light and porous, while 
there are very few weeds. Not one drop of 
water has becn applied to this farm ; yet here 
are not only Corn, but Potatoes, Beets, &c., 
with any number of young fruit-trees, all 
green and thriving, by virtue of subsoiling 
and repeated plowings last Spring. The 
ground (sward) was broken up early in the 
Winter, and cross-plowed whenever weeds 
showed their head, until planting time ; and 
this discipline, aided by the drouth, has pre- 
vented their starting during the Summer.— 
Such thorough preparation for a crop costs 
something ; but, this once made, the crop needs 
here only to be planted and harvested.—- 
Such farming pays. 

The Fig-tree grows in these valleys side by 
side, with the Apple; ripe figs are now gath- 
ered daily from nearly all the Mexican gardens. 
The Olive grows finely in Southern California, 
and I believe the Orange and Lemon as well. 
But the Grape bids fair to become a staple 
throughout the State. Almost every farmer 
who feels suze of his foothold on the land he 
cultivates either has his vineyard already plant- 
ed, or is preparing to plant one, while most of 
those who have planted are extending from 
year to year I have looked through many 
of these vineyards, without finding one that is 
not thrifty-—-one that, if two years planted, 
is not now loaded with fruit. The profusion 
and weight of the clusters is marvelous to the 
fresh beholder. I will not attempt to give 
figures ; but it is my deliberate judgment that 
Grapes may be grown here as cheaply as 
Wheat or Corn, pound for pound, and that 
Wine will ultimately be made here at a cost 

er gallon not exceeding that of Whisky in 

llinois or Ohio. Wine will doubtless consti- 
tute a heavy export of California within a few 
years. So, I thiuk, will choice timber, should 
the wages of Labor ever fall here so as to ap- 
proximate our Eastern standards.— Greeley. 





Millionaires. 

There lately died, at Bombay, a Parsee 
merchant, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the first 
native of Hindostan who was elevated to the 
rank of baronet, an hereditary title, yet which 
does not belong to the British peerage, as 
many of our cotemporaries think. His will 
has been proved in the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, and the whole of his property, real 
and personal, was sworn under eighty-five lacs 
of rupees—£8,500,000, which amounts to 
$42,500,000 in American money. This is, 
perhaps, the largest fortune left by any Brit- 
ish subject not a nobleman, for the Marquis of 
Westminster, who owns one half of the ‘ West- 
end’ of London, besides vast landed estates in 





the provinces, has an income of £800,000 per 
anuum, which, taken at thirty years’ purchase, 
might be capitalized at £240,000,000, which 
is equivalent to $1,200,000,000 of our money. 
The late Dwarkanauth Tagore, of Calcutta, 
who died of a broken heart some twelve years 
ago, because his fortune had dwindled down, 
in the commercial panic of 1847, to the 
amount of only ten million dollars, was worth 
three times as much at one time, and commen- 
ced the world with only a few rupees. 

There are several merchants and bankers in 
London who are respectively worth from one 
to four millions sterling. In Manchester, in 
the spring of 1850, six local bankers dined 
together at the Albion Hotel, on a particular 
day, and were said to represent between them 
£12,000,000, equal to $60,000,000. These 
be the true money-kings. With us, when a 
man is supposed to have $100,000 he immedi- 
ately obtains the brevet-title of Millioniare.— 
Philadelphia Press. 





Fruit Wives.--Wines may be made from 
the currant, rhubarb, strawberry, blackberry, 
raspberry, and gooseberry, of excellent quality. 
Inferior but quite palatable wines may be ati 
from parsnip» and many other roots. While 
we admit that the true wine must be made 
from the grape, still for the want of a more ap- 
propriate name for beverages made from fruits, 
other than the grape, we call them wines. The 
great mistake in these manufactures is in the 
use of sugar of an inferior quality ; double re- 
fined is not sufficiently pure to manufacture 
either of these wines of the best quality ; treble 
refined sugar should be used—that of inferior 
kind contains gum, and after the fermentation 
this gum becomes fetid, aad its disagreeable odor 
has to be overeome at the expense of the odor 
of the fruit, and therefore should never be 
used. Brown sugar, no matter of how good a 
quality, will not make wine, for when fer- 
mented, that portion which is like molasses in 
flavor, it separated from the sugar as in the 
process of refining, becomes a rank rum, and 
not sufficiently delicate as the preserving alco- 
hol, of the result. When grapes are ferment- 
ed, the sugar or saccharine matter is not con- 
verted into rum, but into an undistilled brandy 
of an unobjectionable flavor In making fruit 
wines, alcohol should never be added ; a suffi- 
cient quantity will be produced by the fermen- 
tation to preserve the product, and any further 
addition injures the quality and arrests the fer- 
mentation. When alevhol is added, fruit 
wines do not improve at all by age. The 
common practice of racking cider has caused 
many to rack fruit wines; this is wrong — 
When the proper amount of the juice of a 
fruit, and treble refined sugar in solution, is 
placed in a barrel with the bung loose, in a 
cellar of even temperature, fermentation will 
readily commence, and will proceed until tho 
sugar or a portion of it is converted into aleo- 
hol, when it will cease. The buffy coat which 
rises to the surface will then settle and attach 
itself to the cask; the bung should then be 
driven in, and in six months the wine may be 
drawn off and bottled. No alcohol will be ne- 
cessary to keep it.—Prof. Mapes in Working 
Farmer. 





Bear in mind that sex is inherent in the nature 
of human creatures, and not dependent on dress 
or external surroundings. Then you can believe 
that eithr sex will best represent the peculiar 
qualities and characteristics of that sex when 
surrounded by the most advantageous circumstan- 
ces. Then you can believe that the form of dress 
which is best adapted to the use of men, is the 
very best form of dress for woman. Such adress 
would not make her masculine. coarse nor repul- 
sive; but ite influence would be to strengthen and 
beautify all her noble, gentle and lovable quali- 
ties. It should not be such a dress as man now 
wears, for in many respects this is objectionable, 
both on the score of utility and beauity. Neither do 
I say that the dress of man and woman should be 
precisely alike in all its details. It should per- 
haps differ so widely as the be an unmistakable 
badge of sex; but its essential qualities, those of 
cunvenience and healthfulness, it shuuld be a 
unit.—H. N. Austin. 





—The venerable western pioneer Methodist 
preacher, Peter Cartwright, recently preached in 
Philadelphia. One passage of his discourse does 
not indicate a very high opinion of modern Meth- 
odist ministers. He said: “Of late years, my 
friends, another breed of preachers is transfered 
to us; these are the hysterical, dyspeptic, sore 
throat, blue, gingerfied sort of preachers. They 
travel amung you; they are unacceptable; they 
are useless lumber; and lo! their zeal all at once 
moves (like a seventy-four rigged for England) to 
go to the west, and ‘help the west.’ We don’t 
want any such cattle. I tell you now, in my 
seventy-fifth year, I can outpreach and outwork 
dozens of those old dyspeptic things.” 








Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—Wm. 


Kelley ; F. Shelling. 





